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he often feels this to be the past dragging at him. That
is why so often we come upon the paradox that the
hero appeals to the past, and urges men to bring it
into being again, and in doing so, produces the future.
The return to the classics dominated the bourgeois
Renaissance.   Rome influenced  Napoleon  and  the
Revolution.   The return to the natural uncomipted
man was the ideal of eighteenth-century revolutionaries.
Yet it is the new whose tension men feel in their minds
and hearts at such tunes.  The new, imphat and in-
formous, waits at the portals of man's consciousness.
But it is invisible. It is as yet only a force, a tension,
adequate to make of the things which generate that
tension a new and synthesised reality, but at this stage
no clearer than a force, a bodiless power. When he
hears this signal, imperious in its call to action, the
hero will as likely as not give it a formulation from
the obscure past, since he cannot clothe it in the un-
known qualities of the future. Coming as it does, not
from the established habits of society and of his mind
but from a pressure in the depths of both, this call to
action seems to arise from the depths of man's soul.
Therefore, he interprets it either as a personal devouring
ambition (as indeed, in a sense it is) or as a call from
God (as in another sense it is, for God always appears
as a symbol of unconscious social relations). The mystic
and the artist feel the same force, but they do not feel
it as the hero does. To him it is a call to bring actively
into the world this unknown thing, by shattering the
material embodiments that oppose it or by creating
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